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SPIRIT OF THE PUBLIC JOURNALS, 
THE PAINTER.—A SICILIAN-TALE. 
BY JOHN GALT. 
« Minetionor is my life, both grow in one; 
Take honor from me, and my life is done.” 
; SHAKSPEARE. 

About a league distant on the left side of: the 
road which leads from Naples to Salerno stand 
the ruins of a considerable villa. The gardens 
had been formed in terraces on the mountain be- 
hind; the walls of thém still exist, and the spa- 
cious stairs by which they were severally con- 
nected are proofs that it had been once the abode 
of taste and opulence. On the higher garden a 
copious spring gushes out from tle earth, and de- 
ecends into the valley, leaping from terrace to} 
terrace, and diffusing, as it descends, a fresh and 
beautiful verdure along the margin of its whole 
course. The peasants of the neighborhood’ say 
that a fountain, ornamented’ with statues, form- 
erly. stood where’ the spring now issues, and 
that the water was brought under ground in 
pipes from a small lake among the hills—per- 
haps it still comes in that manner, but, however 
this may be, few situations have.been chosen 
with a happier respect for the local genius. 

This once delightful mansion originally be- 
longed to the Bellachi family, and was a favor- 
ite residence. of.the last count of the race—a 
nobleman possessed of many elegant accom- 
plishments and amiable qualities. 

He had visited England, and was much at- 
tached to the subjects and the manners of that 
nation. His house was open in consequence to 
the English travellers, and when any of the 











friends he had known in London visited Bella- le 


vista, as the villa was called, no limit was set 
to his hospitality. He accompanied them him- 
selfto the numerous monuments of antiquity be- 
tween Pestum and the metropolis, as well as to 
the wonders of Vesuvius, and the relics of the 
exhumated cities, and he deservedly became 
celebrated for his munificence, his eloquence, 
and friendship. 

One day a large party of gentlemen, among 
whom were several of his most esteemed Eng- 
lish friends, were received by the count with bis 
customary kindness. He had but that day re- 
turned from Sicily, where he had, a few months 
before, married a lady of noble birth and extra+ 
ordinary heauty. His house had not yet been 
opened for the reception of his friends, but still 
he was so delighted with the strangers that, not- 
withstanding the want of preparation, he invit- 
ed them t¢ remain, promising, as ucement, 
that, although from the. condition ef his own 
household, he could not accommodate, them with 
beds, he would himself ride ‘with them to a’ 
monastery on the road to Naples, and, by his in- 
fluence with the friars, secure them a male 


||too, being this night exhausted and weary, had 


j|stanee to attract notice, for he was a man ad- 
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It happened in the evening; that, on reaching! 
the convent, several other travellers, bound for 
Pestum, had sought lodgings for the night, and 
the count’s friends couJd not be received as he 
had expected. To lighten the chagrin. of dis- 
appointment, he accordingly at once resolved to 
accompany them to Naples, and sent back . his 
servant Francesco to the villa, to apprize the 
countess of his intenticn, and not to- expect him 
that night. 

It was near midnight before Francesco resel- 
ed the villa; the other servants, being fatigued 
with:the day’s hard labor, in bringing the lug- 
gage from the vessel which had@ brought them 
from.Palermo, and with the ‘unexpected bustle 
occasioned by the strangers, were all asléep 
when he arrived, and he was in consequence 
obliged to let himself in by a window. 

On almost any other occasion this would not 
have happened; for the count had in: his service 
a Sicilian painter, Salmano, who was employed 
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rare gifts, and who hada particular taste for 
watching the tints and shadows of tle moon- 
light for suggestions in’ his profession. But he 
forgone his nightly vigils. Nor wasit a circum- 
vanced in life, of « pale unmttslonder appearance, 
indicative of some constitutional infirmity. It 
was, indeed, a wonder among the domestics how 
lone so evidently of a feeble frame could, night 
after night, pass so many cold and solitary hours 
studying the glimpses of the moon on the Jand- 
scape, or the shadows of the statue in the gal- 


ry. 
Before daybreak old Agatha, who had been 
the nurse, and wasthe favorite aftendant of the 
countess, Was suddenly roused by her lady com- 
ing intoher apartment in the wildest and most 
distracted manner. She was still undressed; her 
long hair fell in loose tresses on her shoulders.— 
She bore a lamp in her right band, and shook her 


frightful discovery. . 

Agatha was awaked by her entrance, but as- 
tonishment’at the sight before her rendered her 
unable to speak; and she lay looking at the 
countess, who exclaimed..with the voice of 
agony ;— a 

“J fear—I fear—yet cannot give utterance to 
the horfor. I blush like a -guilty wretch, and 
yet in what of shame have I been guilty—have’ 
I but dreamed! O Heaven! driye from me the 
imagination with which I am beset.” ° 

Agatha, terrified at these exclamations, rais- 
ed herself, and entreated her lady to he compo- 
sed, and not to repine too Touch ‘at the absence 
of her lord. ~*~ 

“He will,” said she, “be here by times in the 
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reception there. 
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in degorating some-of the chambers—a man of|| . 


left, and gazed as if she had come from some || 
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in that way. . I beseech you, my dear lady, to 
be calm. ‘Though the, count were dead, you 
could not be in greater affliction.” 

“To me he is dead,” cried the countess; “to 
me he is lost—and I 4m lost. Call up the house- 


Whold,—I am not yét mad.’* 


.*With these wild words she hastened back to 
her apartment, and Agatha, trembling, dressed 
herself, and went to call the servaiits; but when | 
she reached the landing-place of the great stairs, 
she found Frances¢d’ standing there, as if he 
had’ been watching. ~ 

‘*How does the countenst” he inquired, with 
a eonfident look, which, however, Agathia did 
not observe, perticularly at.the moment, but re- 
plied ,— 

‘She is wofully ond; it. is very strange that 
she should’be so sad—where is the count?” 

‘“‘He is gone,”. said Francesco, ‘‘on to Na- 
ples, arid sent me back. to tell the countess.— 
Does she suspect?” 

‘“‘How!”’ cried Agatha, surprised at the cun- 
ning leer of the fellow, “what should she sus- 
pect?” 

“T could not infoeen sen reptind Francesco, 
confusedly; ‘‘she was asleep.” 

‘‘Asleep, Francesco? How knew you that!” 
“She made no answer when I knocked at her 
door.” » 

. “Knocked! Did you dare disturb her?” 

A momentary shudder shook the whole frame 
of'old Agatha, and she looked with a curious 
suspicion at Francesco, who — in evident 
embarrassment,— 

“*Why do you look at me in that manner!— 
Perhaps she did not hear.” 

‘She mus’ wave heard you—audacious!—but 
why is she in guch distress?” 

“Is she distressed?” replied Francesco, “Do 
you then think she will be angry when she sees 
met The door wes open, and I cog she 
knew my voice.’ 

«Dared you to enter?” 

“In truth, Agatha, I did. ”» And, im saying 
these words, Francesco: hastily descended the 
stairs in evident terror and alarm. Agatha re- 
mained immovable, and bursting into tears, ex- 
claimed,— 

“There is some mystery—horrible mystery.— 
Oh! could she be—a lady so chaste, so excelling 
in love to her lord.” ¢ 

She was interrupted by Salmano, the painter, 
who at this moment entered, and to whom she 
said briskly,— 

«What seek you here?—this is p abeut the time 
you were wont to go to bed.” 

.*] have risen to see the dawn,” replied the 
artist: ‘Last night I was fatigued, and early 
went to sleep, But go to your lady—she is very 


ill. ” 





morning, dnd you must not think of this frolic 








“oe “only groves that tho oust has, so 
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iboughtlouy, not returned;” and she looked 
eagerly at Salmano.. 

‘Has nothing else wappened to her?” 

**Do you then think that she has some other 
cause forsorrow?” 

‘*] hope no other; but she looks « as one that I 
should give ducats to have for my model as Lu- 
cretia, escaped from Tarquin.” 

‘‘Her grief is natural, The first night ina 
strange land:-to be so deserted!” =» 

‘No, no, it comes of a deeper wound.” 

‘‘Why thinkyou so!”’ sighed Agatha. 

‘The painter’s skill,”” replied the artist, **jn- 
structs him to discern the mind in the face. J 
never saw her in such anguish before.. It may, 
however, be as you say. But tell Francesco to 
come to me betimes. The day is. beginning to 
dawn, and I want himin my-study, The fellow 
has a lascivious look, with such a sober air, that 
he assists my fancy, as I am painting Susannah 
and the Elders—he is an elder.”’ 

Aitha made no answer, but with sadness in 
her eyes. left him, and the painter went to his 
study; soon after Francesco, as desired entered. 

“How now!” said Salmano, “you keep me 
idling.” 

Francesco, with sullenness, replied .— 

‘J am not hired to be a Jewish priest—I have 
my master’s business.” 

“(He said that when I wanted you, all your 
other duties should be suspended.”’ 

‘¢But I have business in. Naples.” 

‘Does not the count return this morning?” 

‘¢How should I know?”’ 

Salmano looked at him steadily for nearly a 
minute, and then said,— 

‘*You have a masterly command of yourself.— 
But, fellow, there is trouble and fear in your 
eye; what guilt haye you committed}. What 
have you done, that your presumptuous hopes 
may not yet be concealed!” , 

*“¢You amaze me, sir,”’ replied Francesco with 
awe. .. 

The painter laid down his ease] from hi 
thumb, and taking up his hat, said,— 


8 
‘J am here but professionally,and am not é 


a prying disposition; but you have done, or I 
mistake much, some guilty, deed, to which some 
wild hope is attached.” ‘ 

With these words hegwalked into the garden, 
and before Francesco had time to recollect him- 
self, Agatha came into the room, saying, “I 
thought Salmano was here.” At these words 
Francesco stepped forwards, and taking her by 
the wrist said ina whisper,— rl 

«J do not like that painter.” 

‘““No!’”. 

. “Tf we were in some secret sleah, I could tell 
you something, Agatha.” 

“Well.” 

‘**Agatha, you are knowing, observant, and 
prudent; but I wish we were in some room léss 
exposed... How did the painter look when you 
saw him first!’ 

‘*He deplored the grief of the countess.” 

‘(He was not stirring when I returned. Art- 
iste are men of subtle craft.. I return- 
efi last night, I went to my lady’stcom—” 

‘Daring shame—I told her-so!” >, 

“How did she look when you told her?” 
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told that her lover was hot ent ‘Anubis. a 

“It may be good, Agatha, for the painter to 
turn on me. These men of art do other things 
fat night than catch moonlight shadows; but be 
cautious:” and he suddenly left, the apartment, 
while Agatha,in great perplexity, said alond 
to herself, after thinking some-time,—*‘My fears 
first fell*on him; he is one of that. complexion, 
and I have seen him looking intemperately at 
her. Salmano, too, but not like him—here-in 
his.study she may be seen among his goddesses; 
and when he looks at her the most ardently it 
is as a student pondering over his book. I should 
as‘soon expect to see him bedded with Diana; 
but the rank look of yon insinuating wolf makes 
conviction, even in my doubts.” 

By this time the household were all afoot, and 
some remarkable apprehension appeared to in- 
fect them all with distrust of each other. The 
painter was deeply affected; he could not re- 
sume his pencil, but walked alone in the gar- 
den and shunned every body. Agatha notic- 
ing him from the window went to him and 
said 

“You were not formerly inelined to walk in 
the garden. Days are not your time of study; 
but you walk too much in the night. Night is 
the season of sleep, and none trespass on its 





love.”’ 


“Cannot you, then, be content. with sunshine.” 

‘It is my taste, Agatha; my genius prompts 
me to study the .moonlight.’? 

“What is that genius signor? I hear of it; 
but none in the house ean tell me what it is.” 

«Jt may not be easily explained,’ replied the 
artist; ‘“‘but some have a keener relish of one 
thing more than of another, than their neigh- 
bors. Some are charmed by the ear, and some 


mind, and genius enters by the most frequented, 
or that which is best constructed.” 

Agatha paused thoughtfully; for though aged, 
she was shrewd and wary. . She then said, 

‘‘Genius, then, makes men_ prone’to find and 
to seize their means of enjoyment, and as you 
forego your rest to hunt midnight shadows, or 
rise in company, forgetting who may be present, 
and bid a fair lady hold her head aslant, as she 
wouldtook from a picture; some other, by the 
differerice of his genius would equally, without 
decorum, seize on his means of pleasure.” 

‘You are wonderfully metaphysical,” said 
Salmano. “I did not think you were so much 
of aphilosopher. But why are you so suddenly 
changed, and so earnestly?” 

Agatha, without noticing his question, inquir- 
ed, seriously — 

‘How came you to be stirring this morning at 
two, and yet, whenI met ‘you.at daybreak, you 
said that you had just risen?”’ 

*‘T told you,” replied Salmano, ‘‘the truth.” 

‘«‘Waa ever such a robbery committed!” amees 
Agatha with an accent of grief. 

“Am I suspected of theft?’ seplied the 
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> |jpainter. 


lonely hours but those afflicted with guilt or 
‘“My profession,” seplied the painter, ‘re- 


quires that I should study the varieties of light 
_|jand shade.” 


by the eye. The senses are the gates of the 












- «Or non itwas not = by you—I could 
pawn myself for your integrity; and she in. 
stantly quitted the astonished artist and fled, in 
tears, into the house. Soon after Frances 
came into the garden; he had plainly no business 
there; but he sought the painter, who on per- 
ceiving him, went straight towards him, and 
said, severely,— _ . 

“A erime has been committed last night!” 

“T know it,” voplied Francesco. “Do you 
blame me?””’ 

‘Are you afraid, mannerless dog, that I 
should! But. if I could persuade the world of 
my skill, there would not be wanting evidence 
to do so—the forehead mark is plain upon you.” 

‘Shall I be ruined by your fancies?” 

The painter indignant at hearing hie art so 
contemned, said with greater energy,— 

‘“‘Lewd epicure, it is not for thee to know the 
scrutiny, of the painter—ay, or the holy purpo- 
ses to which his art may minister. The pain- 
ter’s pencil can teach like the poet’s pen; and 
feelings, faithfully limned, instruct the’ mind, 
jand improve the heart. Go, menial; go and be 
punished.” 

Francesco was thunderstruck, and slunk, 
abashed, from his presence. Soon after the 
countess sent for the painter, and as he entered 
the house’he met her confessor coming from her, 
He would have spoken to the priest, but the old 
man was in tears, and turned from ‘him. On ap- 
proaching the countess, he found ‘her seated 
alone, in sublime serenity—a passion of sorrow 
that could only take expression ip a calm—a 
calm like the stillness of death. 

“JT pray you, Salmano, take the command 
of thig ill-fated mansion; place sentinels at the 
gate,—men you cantrust. Let no one pass till 
my lord returns. See that Francesco do not es- 
cape.' O, serpent! that could so invade the 
Eden of my wedded faith. I can no mere!” 
and with these words she stabbed herself, and 
instantly expired! 

A terrific cry from Salmano brought many of 
the servants into the room, and among them 
Francesco. To him the painter solemnly said, 
“Her heavenly spirit is away like a poor fright- 
ened bird, appealing to heaven against the hand 
that plundered its early nest. Rouse thee, thou 
wretch! there is no vision here!” “More he 
would have added; but itt that- moment Fran- 
cesco seized the dagger, and pausing, as if he 
hoped some one would arrest his hand, plunged 
it, disappointed, into his own heart. 


' 





MAXIMS FROM “THE LAMJA,” AN ARAB PO. 
EM, BY EBN'EL WARDI. 

Curtail thy sleep, and increase thy knowledge: 
he who knows the value of this object despises the. 
pains it may cost him. 

Say not the, possessors of science have passed: 
away and are forgotten; eyery one who has walked 
in the path of science, has reached the goal. 

Increase of, knowledge is a victory over idleness, 
—And the beauty of knowledge is s rectitude of 
conduct. 

For thy part néver presume to say, my origin is 
such, my property is such ; the basis of a manis on 
his knowledge. 

Pay visits only on alternate days; thew wilt be 
loved the more: for he who multiplies his comings 
and goings, fatigues his friends. 
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«REV. H. Be BASCOMe = 

It is a pleasing thought, and one that affords a 
high sense of gratification to every intelligent and 
reflecting mind, that the character of the. west for; 
displays of eloquence is perhaps not surpassed’by 


rity. Toa mind like:his, vith abl 
finer sensibilities of our nature, and forever. buoy- 
anton some ethereal spring of action, there can be 
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endowed all the 


nothing attached that is low or grovelling, or that 
would sink it from the elevation of its high-born 


any other portion of our country, even where the||destiny.—Spring field (O.) Pioneer. 


lights of science’ and philosopliy have long shed 
their mingled radiance in a more eminent and su- 
perior degree. We presume there can be nothing 
invidious or selfish in the remark, fhat here in the 
west is a genial soil, which, by the ordinary means 
of culture, is peculiarly fitted for the rapid growth 
and ripened maturity of genius;-and in order to 
sustain the verity of this position, we have only to 
appeal to such demonstrations as are constantly 
afforded us in all the multiplied relations of life. 
The philosopher of Ferviey has wisely observed, 
that all activity whether of body or mind, takesits 
rise from necessity; and to this cause may be at- 
tributed, in part, much of that distinction which 
extraordinary developments of intellect so usu- 
ally confer amongst us. If we enquire after the; 
early history of those men who have so eminently 
distinguished theiselves as public orators, and who 
have excited the wonder and admiration of listen-|| 
tening multitudes, we shall almost invariably find, 
thatjthey have come forward by.the unassisted en- 
ergies of their own minds, independent in a great 
degree of those extrinsic aids that are attainable 
only through the propitious smiles of fortune.— 
Such seems to have been the destiny which has thus 
far marked the career of this eminent young man, 
who forms the subject of this notice. es i 
Mr. Bascom’s personal appearance is gainly and 
prepossessing. He is of the middle stature, and ex- 
hibits, when standing or walking, a firm, dignified, 
and stately mien. His constitution is naturally ro- 
bust and vigorous, and is always marked with 
strong indications of good health. Theréis no- 
‘thing in his shape or figure, that does not perfectly 
harmonize with the rules of exact - proportion.— 
Hishead and features are of the finest mould, and 
at once bespeak for him a place in the scale of in- 
tellect, that does no injustice to his fame. His fore- 
head is full and ample, with acast of elevation that 
is graceful and comely. The eyebrows are high, 
arched, and slightly preminent, and beneath their 
inflection isan eye that has all the penetration and 
clearness of a tropical beam. It is altogether im- 
possible to conceive of the effect-produced in his 
pulpit exhibitions by the varied expressions of his 
eye, according as it reposes on his audience with 
the serene and unclouded brilliancy of ennshine, or 
iskindled into lightning and tempest by some pow- 
erful and tremendous appeal. i 
In private citcles where there may chance to bea 
promiscuous assemblage of persons, it is Mr. Bas- 
com’s manner to act with a good deal of coyness 
and restraint. He choosesrather to abstract him- 
self from the socialities of the undistinguished 
crowp, than to participate freely in the rounds of 
conversation. It is only when he is surrouuded by 


bits of reserve, and with an easy familiarity that 
relieves from ali embarrasment,“and a liveliness o 
humor that banishes every feeling of dullaess, he 


a few select friends, that he relaxes from those nine The skin of this serpent plant, resembles 


becomes the body and soul of the most agreeable|| 


and enlightened colloquy. He has a warm heart, 
and one that has never proved faitbless to the high 
claims of confiding friendship. If it falls in his 
way to oppose a rival sentiment that is respectful- 
ly.offered, he treats it with the utmost deference 
and candor ; bat to indignity and scorn he is keenly 
sensitive, and the aggressor can never escape with- 
out feeling the force of a rebuke, that is generally 





“TO ISABEL- 
Yes lady, thou wilt die. That lip of snow, 
And that pale brow foretell thy early lot . | 
The wing of death is o’er thee—thou wilt go [not; 
Where brokén hearts and blighted flowers are 
Thou art too "iliitens linger where | 

The rainbow s but to melt away, 
And the sweet sounds, that wander on the air 
- But swell the dirge of sorrow and decay. 


Yes thou wilt die. Thy spirit soon will leave 
This dull cold exile for its place on high, 
Andy a bright cloud on a silent eve, 
Melt in the deeper glories of the sky: 
Thy home will be where bluer skies are glassed 
{n softer streams mid Spring’s undying bowers, 
And where the winds of autumn hever passed, 
Nor serpents writhed round passion’s sweetest 
flowers. - *-g 
. . » 
Ay, thou wilt die ;—and I shall linger here, 
When all the blossoms of the heart are fled, 
To muse on thee and mourn, with bitter tear, 
The cold, the lost, the beautiful, the dead ; 
Buty as life’s stars in loneliness depart, 
Thy memory still, amid thedeep’hinggloom, ~ 
| Will shine upon the ruins of my heart , 
Like alone fire-fly on the midnight tomb. 


G. D. Prentice: 





Da. Warts.—As he was. standing one day in a 
coffee-house, he observed a gentleman looking very 
steadfastly at him, and presently heard him say to 
his friend, ‘That is Dr. Watts” ‘It is? replied the 
other; “Then he is a very little- fellow;? on which 
Dr. Watts, turned to themand said— 
‘Were I so tall to reach the sky, 

Or grasp the ocean with a span, 
I would be measured by my soul; 

The miad’s the standard of the’ man.’ 






4 * fj SISTER'S LOVES - 
- There is.no purer feeling kindled upon the 
altar of huian affection, than a: sister’s pure, 
uncontaminated love for her brother. It is un- 
like al] other affections, so disconnected with 
selfish sensuality; so feminine in its develope- . 
ment; so dignified, arid yet withal so fond, so 
devoted.---Nothing can alter it, nothing can 
suppress it.---The world may revolve, and its 
revolutions effeét changes in the fortunes, in 
the character, and in the disposition of her 
brother; yet’ if he wants, whose hand will so 
readily stretch out as that of his sister? and if 
higeharacter is maligned, whose voice will so 
readily swell his advocacy! Next toa mother’s 
ungqeiichable love, a sister’s is pré-eminent. It 
rests.so exclusively on the tie of consanguinity 
for its sustenance; itis so. wholly divested of 
passion, and springs from uch a deep recess in 
thé human bosom, that whena sister once fondly 
and deeply regards her brother, that affection is 
‘blent with her existence, and the lamp that - 
ishes it expires only with that existencé? !n 
all the annals of crime it is considered some- 











thing anomalous to find the. hand of a sister 


raised in anger against her brother, or her heart 
nurturing the seeds of hatred; envy or revenge 
in regard to that brother. In all’ the affections 
of woman there isa devotedness, and sfrength, 
which cannot be properly appreciated by man. 
In those’ regards where the passions are not at 
all accersary in increasing ‘the strength of the 
affections, more sincere truth and pure feeling 
may be expected, than in such as are dependent 
upon each other for their duration as well as 
their felicities. A sister’s love, in this respect, 
is peculiarly remarkable. There is -no selfish 
gratification in its outpourings; it lives from the 
natural-impulse; an‘ personal charms are not in 
the slightest degree necessary to its birth and 
duration. 


The New York Standard, is mistaken in say- 





A ScreAMER.—Italian papers state that an or- 
ganized being has been found in Africa which seems 
to form a link in the chain between the animal and- 
vegetable kingdoms. This singular being has the 
form of a spotted serpent. It.creeps along the 
ground, and-in lieu of an head it has.a flower for- 
med like a small bell which contains a slimly li- 
quid. Flies and other insects attracted by the 
sweet taste of this liquid, enter ‘the flower and are 
detained there by its glutinous nature. The flow- 
er then closes and remains closed until the prison- 
ersare crushed and transformed intochyley The 
indigestible parts, such as the head and wings are 
rejected by two interior openings with spiral wind- 


leaves, the flesh is white and tender. _ The inhabit- 
ants of the country eat it and consider it a great 
delicacy. - ; J 


Men show particular folly on five different occa- 
sions ; when they establish their fortunes on the ruin 
of others; when. they expect to.excite love by cold- 
ness, and by showing more marks of dislike than af- 
fection ; when they expect to become learned in the 
midst’ of .repose and pleasure; when they seek 
friends without making advancesof friendship ; and 


ing that “the Legislature of Ohio has passed a 


Hlaw requiring every foreign vender of wooden 


clocks in this State to take a license, for which 
the sum of $10 is paid.” Such alaw has lately 
‘been enacted in Indiana. We allow here wood- - 
en clocks, wooden nutmegs, wooden pumpkin 
seeds, horn flints, and all these kind of ‘‘ Yankee 
notions,” to be peddledjeff without hindrance 
or molestation.---Any thing to make a living.---- 
Ohio State Bulletin. 





_ After a consultation, several physicians decided - 
thata dropsical patient should be tapped. Upon 
hearing of the decision of the Doctors, a son of the 





sick man approached him, and exclaimed, ‘Father, 
don’t submit tothe operation, for there was never 
any thing tapped in our house that lasted more 
than a week.” ~ 


A haughty general -who had risen from obscurity 
to the rank he enjoyed, one day reviewing his 
troops, took notice of a man in the ranks who was 
excessively ditty. Going up to him, he said, ‘How 
dare you appear on parade with that dirty shirt? It 
is as black as ink! Did you ever see me so nasty, 
and such a dirty shirt when T wasa private?” ‘No 
our honor, to be sure! never did,’ answered the 
‘man, ‘but then your honor will plase to recollect, 











given with the most untempered and unpitying se- 


+ 


when they are unwilling to succor their. friends in 


~ 





{that your honor’s mother was a washer-woman.? 
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es—and one of them, ‘beautiful exceedingly,” 
with bud, blossom, and fruit of balm. ang bright 
ness, round which is ever heard the murmur o 
bees and birds, hangs trailingly along the mossy 
green sward, when air is calm, and ever 
and anon, when blow the fitful breezes, it is 
uplifted in the sunshine, and glows wavingly 
aloft, as if it belonged even to the loftiest re- 
gion of the Tree which is Amaranth. That is 
a fanciful, perhaps foolish form of expression, 






iyiien Voeety, Seay, ov tetany dean 


received him hospitably, and “placed before ||« 
golden dates, golden. figs, and bread of 
gold.—Do you eat gold in this country? said Al- 
exander. I take it for granted ied the 
Chief) that thou wert able to find eatable food 
in thine own country. For what reaSon then 


on the point of e for Li I 

Sera 
My departure was delayed two weeks. 

that period, ‘I lived under the same roof with the 

little ones that had been consigned to my charge, 

For a few days they were pensive and made fre. 





art thou come among us? Your gold has not 
tempted me hither, said Alexander, but I would 
willingly become acquainted with your manners 


quent enquiries for their absent father, but their sor. 
rows were easily assuaged, and regret for his ab. 
sence changed intoa pleasant anticipation of his 





and customs. So be it, rejoined the other, so- 
journ among us as long as it pleaseth thee. At 
the close of this conversation, two citizens en- 





employed at present to signify song writing. 
Now of all the song writers that ever warbled, 
or chaunted, or sung, the best, in our estima- 
tion, is verily none other than Thomas Moore. 
True, that Robert Burns has indicted several 
songs that slip into the heart, just like light, 
no one knows how, filling ‘its cliambers sweetly 
and silently, and leaving it riothing more to de- 
sire for perfect contentment. Or let us say 
imes when he sings, it is like listening to 
ali in the broom, a blackbird in the brake, 
a laverock ifthe sky. They sing in the fulness 
of their joy; as nature teaches them—and so did 
the man, woman, or child, who is de- 
lighted not with such singing, be their virtues 
what they may, must never hope to be in heav- 
en. Gfacious Providence placed Burns in the 
midst of the sources of Lyrical Poetry—when 
he was born a Scottish peasant. Now Moore is 
an Irishman,.and was born-in Dublin. Moore 
is & Greek scholar, and translated—-after a 
fashion—Anacreon. And Moore has lived all 
his life long, in towns and cities—and in that 
society which will suffer none else to be called 
good. Some advantages he has enjoyed which 
Burns never did—but then how many disadvan- 
tages has he undergone, from which the Ayr- 
shire Ploughman, in the bondage of his pover- 
ty, was free? You see‘all that at a single glance 
into their poetty.. But all in humble life is not 
high---all in high life is not low—and there is 
as much to guard against ‘in hovel as in hall---' 
in “auld clay-bigging,” as in marble palace. 
Burns too often wrote like a rude, unpolished 
boor---Moore has too often written like a mere 
man of fashion. But tdéke them both at their 
best---and both are glorious. . Both are, national 
poets---and who shall say that-if Moore had been 
born and bred a peasant, as Burns was, and if 
Ireland had been such a land of knowledge, and 
virtue, and religion as Scotland is+--and surely, 
without offence, we may say that it never was, 
and never will be---though we love the Green 
Island well---that ‘with his fine fancy, Warm 
heart, and exquisite sensibilities, he might not 
have been as natural a lyrist as Burns, while,| 
take him ashe is, who can .deny that in rich- 
ness, in variety, in. grace, and in almost all: the 
power of art, he is infinitely superior to his il- 
lustrious rival! Of Llallah Rookh and the Loves 
of the Angels, we defy you to read a page with- 
out admiration.---Blackwood, * 





During his march to conquer the world, Alex- 
ander the Macedonian, came toa people in Af- 
rica, who dwelt im a remote and seeluded corner 
im peaceful huts, and knew neither war nor con- 


tered asinto their Court of Jugtice.. The plain-/ 


tiff said, 1 bought of this man a piece of land, 
and as I was making a deep drain through it 
I found a treasure. This is not mine, for I only 
bargained for the land, and not for any treasure 
that might be concealed beneath it; and yet the 
former owner of the land will not receive it. 
The defendant answered: I hope I haye a con- 
science as well as my fellow-citizen. I sold: 
him the land with all its contingent, as well as 
existing advantages, and consequently the treas- 
ure inclusive. 

The Chief, who was at the same time their 
supreme judge, recapitulated their words, in 
order thet the parties might see whether or no 
he understood them aright. Then after some 
reflection said: Thou hast 2 Son, Friend, I be- 
lieve? Yes! And thou (addressing the other) a 
Daughter? Yes!—Well then, let thy Son marry 
thy Daughter, and bestow the treasure on the 
young couple for their marriage portion. Alex- 
ander seemed surprised and perplexed. Think 
you my sentence unjust?. the-Chief asked him 
—O no, replied Alexander, but it astonishes 
me. And how then, rejoined the Chief, would 
the case have boon decided in your country?— 
To confess the truth, said Alexander, we should 
have taken both parties into custody, and have 
seized the treasure for the king’s use. For the 
king’s use! exclaimé@jthe Chief, now in his 
turn astonished. Does the sun shine on that 
eountry'—O Yes! Does it rain theret—Assu- 
redly. Wonderful! but are there tame Ani- 





country with two small children, the one a boy of. 





queror. They led him to the hut of their Chief, 


mals in the country that live on the grass and 
green herbs! Very many, and of many kinds.— 
Ay, that must be the cause, said the Chief: for 


the sake of those innocent Animals the Allgre-/ 


cious Being continues to let the sun shine, and 
the rain drop down on your country. 





THE BEREAVED SISTER. 
BY GEORGE ). PRENTICE. 
In the spring of 1824, I contracted an acquaint- 
ance in one of the cities of the South, with a gen- 
tleman, who had removed from England to this 





ten, and the other a girl of nine years of age.— 
These children were the most lovely. beings I ever 
saw. Theirextreme beauty, their deep and artless 
affection, and their frequent bursts of childish and 
innocent mirth, made them as d measif I 
had been the companion of their y- They 
were happy in themselves, happy in each other, and 
in the whole world of life and nature around 
them. I had known the family but a few months, 
when my friend was compelled to make a sudden 
and unexpected voyage to South America, His}}; 


return. The ordinary sorrows of childhood are but 
dew upon the eagle’s plumage, which vanishes at 
the moment, when the proud bird springs upward 
into the air to woo the first beautiful flashes of the 
morning. J, . 

The _ of ourdeparture at last arrived, and we 
set sail ona quiet afternoon of summer, It wasa 
seene of beauty, and my heart fluttered as wildly 
and joyously as the wing of a young bird in spring- 
time.~ It seemed in truth as if ‘man’s control had 
stopped with the shore,’ that was retreating behind 
ud, and left the world of waters to give back the 
blue of the upper skies as purely and peacefully as 
at the first holy sabbath of creation.—The distant 
hills bent their pale blue tojs to the we ‘ers, and, 
as the great Sun, like the image of his Creator, sunk 
in the west, successive shadows of gold, and crim- 
son, and purple, came floating over the waves, like 
barks from a fairy land. My young companions 
gazed on these scenes steadily and silently, and, 
when the last tints of thedim shore were melting 
into shadow, they took each other’s hands, anda 
few natural tears gushed forth as an adieu to the 
land they had loved. 

Soon after sunset, 1 persuaded my little friends to 
let me lead them to the cabin, and then returned to 
look out again upon the Ocean. In about half an 
hour, asI was standing musingly and apart, | felt 
my hand gently pressed, and,on turning round, 
saw that the girl had stolen alone to my side. In 
afew moments, the evening star began to twinkle 
from the. edging of a violet cloud. At first, it 
gleamed faintly and at intervals, but anon it cume 
brightly out, and shone like a holy thing upem.the 
brow of the evening. The girl at my side gazed 
japon it, and hailed it with a tone, which told that 
a thought of rapture was at her heart. She in- 
quired, with simplicity and eagerness, whether. in 
the far land to which we were going, that same 
bright star would be visible, and seemed to regard 
it as another friend, that wasto be with her in her 
long and lonely journey. 

he first week of our voyage was unattended by 
any important incident. The sea was, at times, 
wild and stormy, but again it would sink to repose, 
and spread itself out in beauty to the Verge of the 


'||distant horizon.——On the eighthday the boy arose 


paleand dejected, and complained of indisposi- 
tion. On the following morning, he was confined 
by a fever to his bed, and much doubt was expres 
sed as tohis fate by the physician of the vessél.— 
Ican never forget the visible agony, the look of ut- 
ter wo, that appeared upon the face of the little 
girl when the conviction of her brother’s danger 


jcame slowly home upon her thoughts. She wept 













—she complained not—but, hour after hour, 
she sat by the bed of the young sufferer—an image 
of grief and beautiful affection. The boy became 
daily more feeble and emaciated. He conld not 
turn the long and burping kisses of his sister, and, 
at last, a faint heaving of his breast, and the ten- 
er eloquence of his half closed eye, and a flush, at 
intervals, upon his wasted cheek like the 
let tint of a morning cloud, were all that that 
he had net yet passed ‘the first dark-day of noth- 
? 


he twelfth evening of our absence from land 
the most beautiful [ had ever known, and I per- 
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suaded the girl to go for a short time upon deck, 
that her own fevered brow | A 
twilight breeze. The sunhad gone down in glory, 
and the traces of his blood-red setting were still vis- 
ible upon the western waters. Slo wly but brilliant- 
ly the many stars were gathering themselves to- 
gether above, and another sky swelled out in soft- 
ened beauty beneath, and the foam upon the crests 
“f the waves was lighted up like wreaths of snow. 
There was music in every wave, and its wild, sweet 
tones came floating down from the fluttering pennon 
‘above us, like the sound of a gentle wind amid-a 
cypress grove. But neither music nor beauty had 
a spell for the heart of my little friend. I talked to 
her of the glories of the sky and sea—I pointed her 
to the star on which she had always loved tolook— 
but her only answer was a sigh--and I returned with 
her to the bedside of her brother. “I perceived in- 
stantly that he was dying. There was no visible 
struggle, but a film was creeping over his eye, and 
the hectic flush of his cheek was fast deepening into 
purple. IL know not whether at first his sister per- 
ceived the change in his appearance. She took her 
seat at his side, pressed his pale lips to her own, and 
then, as usual, let her melancholy eye rest fixedly 
upon his countenance. Suddenly his looks bright- 
ened for a moment, and he spoke his.sister’s name. 
She replied with a passionate caress, and looked up 
to my face, as if to implore encouragement. I 
knew that her hopes were but a mockery. A mo- 
ment more, and a convulsive quiver passed over the 
- lips of the dying boy—a slight shudder ran through 
his frame—and all was still: The girl knew, as if 
‘intuitively, that her brother was dead. She sat in 
tearless silence—but I saw that the’ waters of bit- 
terness were gathering fearfully at their fountain. 
At last, she raised her hands with a sudden effort, 
and pressing them upon her forehead, wept with the 
uncontrollable agony of despair. 

On the next day, the corpse of the dead boy was 
to be committed to the ocean. The little girl knew, 
that it must be so, but she strove to drive the thought 
away, as if it had been an unreal and terrible vis- 
ion. When the appointed hour was at hand, she 
came and begged me, with a tone that, seemed less 
like a human voice than the low cadence of a dis- 
embodied spirit, to go and Iook upon her brother, 
and see if he were indeed dead. I could not resist 
her entreaties, but went with her to gaze upon the 
sleeping dust, to which all the tendrils of her life 
seemed bound. She paused by the bedside, and I 
almost deemed that her very existence would pass 
off in that long and fixed gaze. She moved not— 
spoke not™-till the form she loved was taken away 
to be let down into the ocean. Then indeed she 
arose, and followed her lifeless brother with a calm- 
ness that might have been from Heaven. The body 
sunk slowly and solemnly beneath the waves—a 
few long, bright ringlets streamed out upon the wa- 
ters—a single white and beautiful glimpse came 
dimly up through the glancing billows, and all that 
had once been joy and beauty, vanished forever. 

Daring the short residue of our voyage, the-be- 
reayed sister seemed fading ascalmly and _beauti- 
fully as a cloud in the summer zenith. Her heart 
had lost its communion with nature, and she would 
look down into the sea and murmur incoherently of 
its cold and solitary depths, and call her brother's 
name and then weep herselfinto calmness. Soon after 
wards! left her with her friends. I know not wheth- 
er she is still ablossom of the earth, or whether 
she has long since gone to’ be nurtured in a holier 
realm. But I love the memory of that beautiful and 
stricken one. Her loveliness, her innocence, and 
herdeep and holy feelings, still come back to me in 
their glory and quietude, like-a rainbow on a sum- 
mer cloud that has showered and passed off forever. 
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EVE'S BANISHMENT. 
oopnien ever-glorious sky 

its blue wings above— 
And angel harps were breathing songs 
Of never-dying love: 
The stainless moon was glancing bright 
Upon the glittering robes of Night. 


She knelt—the myriad stars looked down, 
In their untiring gaze, 

Upon the bright and sinless bower, 

Her home in happier days: 

The sapphire walls of heaven unfurled 
Their banners to the Eden-world. 


She knelt—the earth lay calm beneath 
The Holy Spirit’s smile— 

And strains of seraph melody 

Stole on her ears the while— , 

And whispering winds, and zephyrs bland, 
Her pale and feverish temples fann’d. 


She knelt—in its untroubled pride 
The waveless stream rolled by, 
And glittered in the beamy light 
Of the unclouded sky— 
And onward passed, in murmuring sweep, 
Unto the vast and watery deep. 


She wept—a curse was on her heart, 
A curse that could not die, 


a tribute tear---though long ye have been gone, 
thy children mourn---and thy fading glory, beau- 
tiful as the twilight setting. sun, faintlier tells 
of its former splendor, as it sinks in oblivion’s 
horizon. ¥ 

The West---she has no ancestors to boast Of, 
save her sturdy, honest pioneers----her back- 
woodsmen---she needs none:---for the invigora- 


'||ting majesty of her rising glory has spread her 


history far and wide---over seas and oceans--- 


and her fruitful shores kindly receive the beg- 
|iging peasantry of foreign nations, to partake of 
|her freedom, and bounties, who were forced to 
| flee from their r ative land to avert the awful ca- 


lamity of starvation. The natives of her 
own country are immigrating in throngs, leav- 
ingthe profuse smiles of her genial sun, to en- 
joy the munificent bounty of her golden gifts.---- 
The Southrons are willing to leave their sweet 
clime and kingly plantations, to come and 
breathe the air and freedom of the West. And 
even our New England brethren, with theif na- 
tive tangible pride, are forsaking their ‘‘pilgrim 
land,”’---their ‘‘beautiful villages,”--their ‘sa- 
cred edifices with spires towering in the Hea- 





For the deep sin that rested there 

Was registered on high: 

She wept—her seared heart could not bear 
The starless night of its despair. 


She wept—to leave the sunny flowers 
That gem’d the sylvan scene, 

And danced, like fairy revellers, 
Upon the glittering green— 

Which almost offered rivalry 

Unto the bright and glorious sky. 


She wept—that all the shining host 
That gaced upon her then, 

Should never light her steps unto 
That sinless bower agen: 

But hence her heritage should be, 


To toss on Life’s wild, billowy sea! © W.D.G. 
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For the Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre. 
NEW ENGLAND AND THE WEST. 


Poets and writers of New England, are, with 
a great deal of laudable pride and home feeling, 
continually sounding ‘“‘to the praise and glory” 
of their “‘pilgrim land.” There is hardly a pe- 
riodical within her domain, that does not catch 
and echo every panegyric (and they are innu- 
merable if we may judge by those that find their 
way over the Alleghany), redounding to her 
fame. We admire their spirit, and love their 
poetry and song that tell of days, and men and 
things, that were of long ago—of their piety— 
their education—-their “‘steady habits”—their 
“green villages and the towering spires of their 
churches.” With a native New England pride 
we admire them all, abstractly speaking—but 
connected with their associations,. even the 
mundane glory of New England, like the moon, 
waxeth and wanes. In pride may she boast of 
her pilgrim land—revert with admiration to 
that hallowed era of her history, when her grey- 
haired sires first .kissed and blessed. her shores; 
||—holy fathers!—well may thy sons and daugh- 








vens,’’---and ‘‘every endearment that binds mor- 
tals to earth”---forsaking them all,---leaving 
them all behind, and flocking to the West. 
In behalf of the West you are invited to come 
to her shores---to share her freedom and her 
wine,---the invitation is to all---she will adopt 
you as her sons and daughters---her sun will 
smile as propitiously on you as it now doeson us. 
Come, frem the 
“Jand of the rock and pine,’ 
the deer are bounding through our pawpaw 
groves, afid our land is teeming with the boun- 
ties of Heaven. L. 
For the Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre. 

There is no oue thing in our intercourse in life at 
once so instructive and interesting asthe expres- 
sion of the opinions we may form on various sub- 
jects. 

This expression of our ideas is a great source of 
pleasure and one of the noblest priviliges of reason. 
While mankind are pursuing with so much avid- 
ity the road of literature and science, (the only 
method that will effectually secure to them those 
rights and priviledges which the God of nature 
gave them), permit me to call your attention to an 
institution that israpidly though silently approach- 
ing that station which few institutions are so fortu- 
nate as to attain. 

Yallude to the Cincinnati Literary Society—an 
association of young men that was organized about 
two years since in this city. Its objects are im- 
provement in the various branches of literature.— 
The exercises consist of reading original essays, and 
discussions of literary subjects. 

To enumerate all the advantages to be derived 
from such an institution is foreign to our present 
object. But all must acknowledge that such insti- 
tutions, (when properly conducted), are of great 








value and indispensably necessary when we consid- 
er the great expense attending an academical edu- 
cation and how few parents are able to give their 
children such an education, Independent of expe- 
rience the mere unassisted perception of every jndi-’ 
vidual must convince him. of this almost evident 





liters revere thy shades—dwell on thy heavenly 


proposition, that perfection in any artor science, is 
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to be obtained only by long and well directed prac- 
tice. If-perfection in apy art or science possess 
any merit it can be more readily obtained by means 
ofan association of this kind than by any other 
means that bas yet been devised. A young man by 
the frequent expression of his opinion, (no matter 
how incorrect it may at first be), will acquire that 
accuracy and decision which is so pedemary in our 
intercourse in life. 

My object in making these remarks was to sug- 
gest the establishment of other associations of a 
similar kind ; and 1 must be permitted to say that if}}- 
such institutions were more numerous, they would 
have a very beneficial influence on the conversati 
and manners of society in general. 


discovered.” Mr. Patten next accompanied Mons. 

. into bis oven, where thev. feasted in rare style upon 

fine beefsteak, the thermometer standing at 500. 

Here we find a verification of the often as- 

sertion, that ‘‘a lawyer is equal in all things to the Devil.” 
Mr. Patten is said to bean adept in chemistry, both 

theoretically and practically. 














The following is the dedication of the volume of Po- 
etry lately published by N. P. Willis. “We opine it will 
be more admired and longer remembered than any poem 
in the colleetion. 
TO ONE— 

Of whom in this moment of departure for a foreign 

Land, I think, sadly and only— 

a atine TO MY MOTHER 

TH a CIN cI NNATI M IRROR. This volume is, with the deepest afection of her Son, 
EDITOR’ s GA ARRET. fondly and respectfully dedicated. 


Twenty-second Congress—This body. commenced its 
first session on the 5th inst. Andrew Stevenson, of Vir- 
ginia,. was re-elected Speaker of the House. 

The message of President Jackson is a very satisfac- Do tell! F a, 
tory document. It exhibits our national affairs in as One, oe, egy four—--eight,as Ilive! All elect- 
prosperous a condition, as they have been at any time ed, by Puytar! 
since we became a nation. The president thinks the se don ¥: . 

“ f ublic debt may be extinguished, either] rue as a barn coor. 

naeiiee 7 purchase.” + eg the aban of his What a lucky oct of bipeds! Wonder if the millen- 
ternrof service. He recommends a modification of the |]™U™ nt coming, instanter. ; 
tarifi—the adoption of a more liberal policy than that|| - !t does me out, tetotally. There's Hale, of the Daily 
which prevails towards unfortunate debtors to the go- mbvertiones and Buckingham— 

vernment—and asks the attention of congress to “the The M’Grawler— 

propriety of so modifying the laws for enforcing the pay- Of the Courier; and Honter, of the Gazette; and 
ment of debts, due either to the public or to individuals Walter— 

suing in the courts of the United States, as to restritt the The wag— ; 

imprisonment of the persons to cases of fraudulent con- Of the Transcript; and Greene— 

cealment of property.” As heretofore, he recommends Treasury pap— 

that the Constitution of the United States be so amend- Of the Statesman; and Child, of the Journal; and 
ed as togive the election of president and vice-president Russell and Miner— 

directly to the péople, and to limit the service of the for- Quondam— : 

mer to a singleterm. He also recommends an extension Of the Continel and Palladium. 

of the judiciary system of the United States, and in con- My stars! 

clusion avows his unchanged and unchangeable belief in All elected to the House of Reps., as sure =agee. 
the opinions he has heretofore ehyreseed i in relation to|} -What a fluttering of feathers amongst the quill-drivers 
the U. S. Bauk. of Yankee land. 




















Boston Editors.—Did you ever! well now I declare— 
that beats all tarnation. 








The publisher's of the “ Lady's Book” have offered a The puffing system.—The Philadelphia Album of the 
premiam of T'wo Hundred Dollars for the best original |} 10th inst., ia speaking of the Atlantic Souvenir, says, 
Tale, and one of Fifty Dollars for the best original || The volume for the coming year fully equals any of its 
Poem, suitable for publication in their periodical. The predecessors; the engravings are very beautiful, and 
temptation commit tale writing is certainly great,||many of the contributions powerfully written and deep- 
and we may look for a severe visitation of the terrible ||/y interesting.” 
epidemic ycleped cacoethes scrivendi, and consequently The Album is one of the very best papers of ii: class 
an immediate and alarming rise in the price cf quills!—||in the Union; and we are surprised to find it so reckless- 
We pity the poor web-footed gentry of the barnyard— ly recommending a dull work to the public. Weshould 
the havoc among them will be great, like to have some of the “powerfully written and deeply 
interesting” contributions pointed out to us. 

The Fire King nonplussed.---Monsieur Chaubert, the |} W® have not read many of its posdasessere, but if 
king of hot dvens and red hot lead, prince of prussic the Souvenir for 1832 “fully equals any of them, then 
acid, knight of boiling oil, and Belzebub of terra firma, has the work a reputation far above its just deserts.— 
has found a match for himself in a New York er.—|| When you have praised three hd four of the “or: 
Ata recent exhibition in that city, after Mons. C. had ||i™S* and the covér, you have said all that can be said, 
heated the shovel red hot, he requested any of the spec-||with a strict regard to verity. 
tators that might wish, to put out their tongues, and he 
would apply it. J. H. Patten, Esq. took him at his|| Ohio Legislature—The general assembly of this State 
word, and allowed his fire-proof majesty deliberately to||convened at Columbus on the 5thinstant. In the Senate, 
pass the heated metal over his tongue several times, and |) William Dougherty is elected speaker, John L. Taylor 
then over his face, eyesand hair. He next partook with||clerk, and Isaac Coole sergeant-at-arms and door-keep- 
Mons. C. of aportion of oil heated to 450 degrees; and |jer. In the House, William H. Hubbard is elected speak- 
then, following the example of the French Belzebub, he||er, John L. Greene clerk, and Nathan Wetherby ser- 
put inté his mouth and chewed, as a Yankee lass would || geant-at-arms and door-keeper. 

a stick of molasses candy, three or four ounces of red|| The message of Governor M’Artbur is aplain busi- 
hot lead, and then offered to wash it all down with a glass || ness paper, and gives an interesting expose of State af- 
of -prussic acid. This the fire-king refused to let the||fairs. It appears that the aggregate amount paid into 
Tawyer do, “for fear,” as he said, “that his antidote would || the Treasury, for State and Canal purposes, for the year 

















ending the 15th of November, 1831, ,is, $235,985 35 dy 





which, added to the balance remaining in the T * 

on the 15th of November, 1830, viz: $6,280 44 5, amounts es 

to $242,266 199. | 
The aggregate amount disbursed at the Treasury, fo : a 

State and Canal purposes, for the year ending 15th No- ew al 

vember, 1831, including interest on School funds, ig; 

$236,190 81 4; leaving a balance in the Treasury at 

last date, of 6,075 38 5—to which may be "a « 

2000, drawn from the Treasury, for the repairs of the 

United States* road. : a 
The tax levied for 1831, for State and Canal purposes, os 

is the same: as for 1830; and it is estimated that there wil 

will be paid into the Treasury, from the 15th of No- 

vember last, to the Ist of March, ensuing, the additional 

sun) of about $220,000, which will be amply sufficient to i 

defray all the expenses of the government for the ensuing ial 

year. ; Fr 
The amount of foreign debt contracted un account of be 

the Canals, is, $4,400,000. Po 
The interest payable annually om that sum, to foreign H 

stockholders, $260,000. in 
The amount borrowed from the different School Funds mi 

and transferred to the Canal Fuad, up to the 15th of No- aj 

veinber, 1831, is $257,128 08. of 
The annual interest on the last named amoant, is $15,- 

427 60, payable to our own citizens for the support of 

schools. Making the whole Canal debt of the State, ol 

$4,657,128 08; and the annual interest payable thereon, o 

$275,427 68. f 
The amount received into the Treasury from the sale ta 

of lands granted by Congress to the State of Ohio, for 

Canal purposes, during the year ending 15th November 

last, was $55,99079. I 
The amount af tolls collected upon the Miami Canal, a 

from the Ist day of November, 1830, to the Ist day of 3 

November, 1831, is $36,177 78. 
The amount of tolls collected upon the Ohio Canal 

from the Ist day of November, 1830, to the Ist day of p 

November, 1831, is $63,934 27 1; making together the t 

sum of $100,112 05 1; which, after deducting the ex- ‘ 

pense of collection, leaves $94,619 15 1. This aett 


amount of tolls, added to the proceeds of the sales of 
lands granted for Canal purposes, as above stated, is ap- 
plied towards the payment of the interest of the Canal 
debt. 


The navigation of the Erie and Ohio Canal has been 


—|] opened during the past season as far south as Chillicothe, 


a distance of 259 miles. This, with the Miami Canal, 
and the number of navigable feeders connected with the 
main line, make an amount of finished Canal, now navi- 
gable, of about 344 miles. 

It is believed by the Acting Canal Co ioners, 
that that portion of the Ohio Canal between Chillicothe 
and Portsmouth, a distance of about 50 miles, together 
with the Granville feeder of 6 miles, already in a very 
advanced state, (but the operations upon which, have 
been considerably retarded by the great quantity of rain 
during the last sammer,) will be completed in July next; 
when Ohio will have of navigable Canals, four hundred 
miles. 





I>The “State Journal,” “Sentinel,” “Register,” and 
“Monitor,” published at Columbus, in this state, intend 
as heretofore to lay before their readers a full and con- 
nected sketch of the proceedings of the State Legisla- 
ture, competent reporters having been engaged. The 
subscription price of each of these papers 7 the 
session is One Dollar. 





Encouragement of native talent.—A new era in Ameri- 
can literature is certainly dawning upon us. During the 
past year, several premiums of from three to five hun- 
dred dollars have been awarded for dramatic composi- 





tions—an equal number for scientific and political com- 













af- jncentives to arouse the slumbering talent of the 
d. Of the latter class, that offeted by the publishers || +), 
of the “Lady’s Book” takes thé lead. Twg hundred 
« dollars is certainly a fine premium for a newspaper or 
unagazine Story; and We hope those who offerit may be 
achly recompensed for their liberality. Productions in- 
ded to compete for the prize, must be addressed, “free 
of postage, to L. A. Godey & Co., No,112, Chesnut 
Street, Philadelphia, preyious to the firat day of June 
next, at which time as many as shall have been received 
will be submitted to acommittee of literary persons. 





French Language.—A new French and Music Acade- 
my is about to be opened in this city, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Edouard Loreilhe, from Havre, 
France. Since his arrivalin this country,-Mr. L. has 
been employed (according tOhis testimonials) as a teach- 
er of French and Mosig in the Hartford Academy, in the 
Hartford Female Seminary, and in many private families 
in the city of New York. He comes recommended by 
men of learning and science at the East, as, scholar and 
a gentleman, every way qualified to impart a knowledge 
of the French and Spanish languages, and music. 





An entertainment was given by the Thespian Society 
of this City, at the. Columbia-street Theatre, on Monday 
evening last, forthe benefit of the poer. We are in- 
formed that upwards of four hundred dollars were 
taken. 





The Baltimore Convention has met, and nominated 
Henry Clay, of Kentucky, as a candidate for President, 
and John’ Sargeant, of Pennsylvania, for Vice President, 
atthe next presidential election? 





Jack Frost has built a staunch bridge aver the Ohio 
river. Four-horse waggon loads of wood cross from 
the Kentucky shore to this city every hour in the day 
with entire safety. He is an impertinemt»fellow, this 
Jack Frost, thus to laugh at the ad of acKentucky 
Legislature. = 


’ 





NEW AGENTS. : 
Kentucky.—At Lexington, John B. Agngw—Win- 
chester, C. Taliaferro, p. m.—Owingsville, Mr. Barnes, 
m. 
. Ohio.—At Oxford, W. W. Bishop—Katon, E. Edmon- 
son—-Gallipolis, J. J. Combs-—Montgomery, David 
Mewhinny. © Publisher. © 


riecers. OD Crest and C. L. Barner, are General 

Agents for the Mirror. Publisher., 
as * 

((P Orders for the Mirror from persons out of this 
city, (agents excepted,) must be accompanied with at 
least One Dollar for every name sent—otherwise they 
will not be attended to. Publisher. 
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PROMISCUOUS SELECTIONS. 








“There is one other subject, gentlemeng which, 
amidst your labors for personal distinction, or 
the advancement of the objects of this society, 
should neither be forgotten nor neglected. The 
literary character of our’valley is yet to be form- 
ed. Hitherto a few solitary individuals, scat- 
tered over this wide region, have pursued'their 
intellectual labors without unity*among them- 
selves, or encouragement from the public. May 


\ 


2 established, that must stimulate] i 
to lite ergy effort, and preserve and disseminate 

of literary labor. Those now enter- 
ing upon the stage of action, are destined to ex- 
ert a powerful influence on the intellectual char- 
acter of the West. Whether that influence shall 
good or bad, wiil depend upon circumstances, 
chiefly within our own control. Hf we think 
Proper to render our literature feeble in style, 
and puerile in sentiment—abounding in silly 







| whom he hed met at the tavern, had 
_—, him, as he was going down street, to 

at the Post Office and take out a letter which 
he would find addressed to B. L. which he had 
done, but hoped he would not be accountable for 
the letter, as he was a man of respectability 
and referred to several persons of standing to 
whom he was known, and with some of whom 
he was connected. The officer told him that if 








affectations and far-fetched conceits, let us con- 
tinue to read and imitate only the lighter and 
more superficial productions of other regions, 
which the steam-press and the cravings of a 
morbid appetite, are spreading abroad in the land. 
On the contrary, if we desire to have a litera- 
ture imbued with that vigor and manliness which 
are the appropriate characteristics of Back- 
woodsmen,—one that is pure, racy, and elevated 
the path to be pursued is obvious. We must 
cultivate, diligently, an acquaintance with the 
ancient classics;—we must linger around the 
“well undefiled,” of English literature; and 
above all, realize that we are under no mental 
bondage, and that we owe no servile literary al 
legiance to any people. It is our duty to con- 
sult nature—to contemplate things as they are 
—and, coming to the task with a sagacious ob- 
servation and chastened judgment, to speak and 
write as we feel and think. Instead of import- 
ing transmontane sentiments and opinions, with- 
out discrimination, to be moulded to the circum- 
stances of this valley, our literature should be 
the result of the political, moral, and physical 
condition of things by which we are surround- 
-’—Drake’s Oxford Address. 


_ CURIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE. 
Sonte “days since, a wealthy and respectable 
old genflemans residing not far from Ellicott’s 
Mills, ten miles from this city, received a letter 
telling him that on or before a certain date he 
must enclose $800 in a letter, addressed to B. L. 


he did not do so, he should be put to death---the 
letter also informed him, that should any one 
attempt to ascertain who it was that should call 
for the letter, he should ceftainly meet with the 
same fate.. Information of the receipt of the let- 


en to the Chief Judge of the City Court, wlio em- 
ployed Mr.-Riggs to ferret out the matter. A 
letter was written directed to B. L. and made 


nesday, a well dressed, very genteel looking 


asked for a letter directed toB. L. After some 





to pass through the office at Ellicott’s Mills, a 
Mr. R. put himself on the watch. .On Wed-||reader, @ pleasant smiling female, embracing a 


he-could shew him B. L. it would be well, and 
he would aceompany him in search of him, 
but that if he did not do so he should bé put to 
prison. He then went with the person to one 
of the best taverns in the city, and after wait- 
ing for a long time for the real or pretended B. 
L. and having informed the Judge of what had 
passéd, conducted his prisoner to jail. On Thurs- 
day morning, the gentleman who had been 


,||threatened attended with some friends at the 


City Court-room, at 10 o’clock, A. M. when 
an examination was commenced, and after some 
time, was postponed until half past 10 yester- 
day forenoon. After dug deliberation the priso- 
ner was released on giving bail to appear before 


.||Baltimore County Court, on the second Monday 


in, April next. -The person suspected has hith- 
erto stood high for integrity and correct deport- 
ment, and is very respectably connected. His 
present place of residence isin Frederick coun- 
ty, where he has enjoyed an extensive profes- 
sional patronage, but he was formerly of Balti- 
more. We donot deem it proper at present to 
give names. Balt. Post. 
Femare Fascenation.—The following is the 
concluding paragraph of an article on the ‘“‘Great 
Snakes’? Anaconda and Boa, (now in Boston, 
but exhibited a few days since at Northampton,) 
that appeared in the’ Northampton Courier. 

But the woman—ah! there is no charmer like 
woman! we haveyzead in the Holy Writ, the 
seed of the’ wontan should bruise the serpent’s 
head, but we have: never heard, or conceived of 
her washing their mouths, or wipitg them out 





Baltimore Post Office, and threatening that i¢||with-anapkin! The keeper’s wife, with a dish of 


water, opened the cage door, and taki 4 
sively the head of each snake in her rH 
it intothe water, afterwards opening their mouths 


and wiping them dry from the liquid; during 
this time, she continued a strain of soothing in- 


ter, together with the instrument itself, were givg||terrogatories, which their snakeships made no 


other rejoinder than the thrusting out of their 
fangs, and their eyes flashing unutierable ven- 
geance. Then again, the process by which they 
were enclosed in a trunk for the night; imagine 


most hideous great snake, as large as the hose of 


man, presented himself at our Post Office and||an engine, with her arms, he all the while dart- 


ing out his barbed tongue, and twining and twist- 


questions on the part of the clerk, the letter was||ing his large folds about her neck and shoulders, 
delivered, the postage paid, and’the person re-||and yet no harm resulting, thus practically ‘ta- 
tired, putting it into his pocket. He had scarce-||king a serpent to one’s bosom!---Surely, if the 
ly left the door when he was accosted by Mr.||sex can eharm a Boa Constrictor, it is no mat- 
Riggs, who demanded his name, which was/||ter of surprise that us susceptible mortals fall 
given, after some remarks as to the nature of||victims to her fascination. ~ 

the request from an entire stranger. To this 
the officer replied by asking if he had not just 





Cuear Marrying nD Unmarryine.---By a 


fee fi 
we not hope that a better state of things d8 ap-|itaken out a letter for B. L. which was answer- ~ Par tnt 00 meaty es This iedog heey. 
proachiag! Literary men are not only multi#}jed in the affirmative. Mr. R. then asked if he sopanee. 





A bill was before, the legislature of 


plying inthe West, but beginning to-act in con-||knew who B. L. was, telling him that he must state, to enable females to get unmarried a. 








cert. Institutions have been founded, and peri- 








be conducted fo him. The person stated that an|lout costs. This is accommodating. 
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.mylleft whisker, and turning one side slit open my 





A USEN quiniies-Slie copy ‘follow- 
ing rather story from Jeremy Levis. T 
rator isope Sergeant Splint, who ought in ju 


to be the r of Major Longbow :—“+Lewas 
standing i oe. rank at.some confounded en- 
gageément of other—the name has slipped my mem- 
ory—when I saw a fellow am e enemy take 
aim at me and apply the match tohis cannon. So 
I Watched, dnd just as thé ball came skipping along 
1 opened my legs—when it’passed through, cutting 
off the lower limbs of three gencral officer# ¥ 
w me. ‘Neatly doaisP said my celal 

Tab iigsae, at my left hand—and, as the 
word éseaped him, his head fell bounding at my feet. 
Thad just time to kick it outgof the way, when a 
huge Goliah came up on horseback with his sword 
drawn. He aimed a.cut at my nose; but the bone 
wassohard that the weapon struck fire, burnt off 


== 


cheeék—leaving the uglpscar you see there. ‘Damn 
pe he no P bow: the fellow in a rage, and drawi 
pistol from his holster, shot me thro 

pone upper on of my mouth—which has given me 
the appearancé Of a hare lip, as you.see—though 
any fool might know byjhe little round hole at the 
top of the.gash, that it was doneby a pistol ball. 
However, I caught the bullet in my teeth, and, as 
theenemy attempted to ride me down, spit it in his 
face. ‘Don’t be in such ® hurry,’ said I, ‘my fine 
fellow! and slipping between the forepaws ot his 
horse,just as they were closing about my neck, | 
overthrew both horse and rider; then, deliberately | 





cutting off the rascal’s head, as he lay emtangled in 
the reins, I slung it round my neck, by putting a 
handkerchief into the mouth @nd drawing it 
through the windpipe,and mounting his horse, ‘It’s 
an ill wind, cried I, ‘that blows nobody good! 
ae into the thickest of the batt] here 

octhat the enemy stopped to cry 


re goes Death on the pale horse} 


1 was so pléased thatyhe said to me, 
p id you rascal,’ says he, “if you were a gen- 
tleman I'd give you my place the spot. As it 
is, [must keep it my: mi dyn a ser- 
geant.” So I went » Sergeant 
Splint.—Ihave fini. 
———— ee 


IMENS OF AMERICAN POETRY. 





















tx ‘ MARCO, BOZZ ARIS. 
' BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 
at midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power: 
In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror; 

In @feams his song of triumph heard ; 

his monarch’s signet ring: 

Then press’d that monarch's throne—a king ; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden’s garden bird. 


At midnight, in the forest shades, 
Bogaris ranged his Sulfote band, 
= as the steel of their tried blades, 
Herves in heart and hand. ” 


There had the Persian’s thousands stood, 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood 
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Og old Platwea’s day ; 
And now there breathed that haunted air 
The sons of sires who conquer’d there, 
With afm to strike, and soul to dare, 


As quick, as far as they. , 
An hour pass’d on—the Turk awoke ; e 
That bright dream was Pet . 
He woke—to hear his 


‘To'arms! they come! Qa Uenkt & the Greek!" 


. 


» His plightedsmaiden, w 


c ea: ; ADL 





He 1-8 die ‘midst lame, and 
And shout, and groan, and sabre stroke, 
And death shots, falling thickand fast * 





-e lightnings from the mountain clou 
with voice as trumpet 
? ae - 


ris cheer his band:— _ 
‘Strike—till the last'arm'd foe expires ; 
St?ike—for your altars an@ your fires; 
Strike 
God—and your native land! ® 


They fought, like bra 


They piled that grou 
They copquerediibut 

Bléeding at eVery vein. 
His few surviving comrades saw , 
His smile when rang their proud hurrah, 

And the red field was won; ” 
Then saw in death his eyelids close 

mly as toa night’s repose, 
Like flowegs at set of sun. 


Come to the bridal chamber, Death! 
Come to the mother’s when she feels, 
For the first time, her first born’s breath ; 
Come when the blessed seals 
That close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke; 
Come in consumption’s ghastly form, 
The earthquake shock, the ocean storm; 
Come when. the heart beats high and warm, 
With banquet-song, and dance, and wine; 
And thou art terrible—the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the the bier; 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are thine. 


° 


im 


» long and well; 
ith Moslem slain; 
is fell, 


” 


But to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy veice sounds like a prophet’s word ; 


And in its hollow tgnes are heard 


The thanks of milligns yet to be. 
Come, when his task of fame is wrought-— 
Come, with her laurel-leaf, blood-bought— 
Come in her crowntng-heur---and then 
Thy sunken eye’s unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight + 
Of sky and starg to prisoned men;- - 
* Thy grasp is welcome as the hand ? 
Of brother in a foreign land; , 
© Thy summons welcome as the cry 
That told the Indian isles were nigh 
‘To the world-seeking Gonoese, 
When the lard wind, from woods of palm, 
And orange groves, and fields of balm, 
Blew o’er the Haytian seas. 


Bozzaris | with the storied brave 

® Greece nurtured in her glory’s time, 

Rest thee—there is no prouder grave, 
Even in her own proud clime. 

She wore no fyneral weeds for thee, 

* Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume, 
Like forn branch from death’s leafless tree, 
In sorrow’s pomp and pagentry, 

The heartless luxury of the tomb: 


© 


But she remembers thee as‘one 
Long loved, and for a season gone ;— 
For'thee her poet’s lyre is w ed, 
Her marble wrought, her music breathed ; 
For ee, bells; 
Of thee he t lisping tells; « 
For thine her evening prayer is said 
At palace cyuch, and cottage bed; 
Her soldier closing with the.foe, |. 
Gives for thy sake a de blow; 
fears 
For him, the joy of her you 
Thinks of thy fate and checks Loar; 

And she the mother of thy boys, 

in her eye and faded ebeek 


¥ 


Is read the grief she will not speak, 
memory of her buried joys, 
even she who gave thee birth, 
7 
. 
* 


the green graves of your sires; x * 























D E. Strong. 
|] Urbana, Dr. W . Everett. 
Wilmington, B. Hitkson. | 
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Newark, P, 
Batavia, David 





.G. W. Drane, p.m. Chillicothe, J. Hough. © 
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Duff's Fork, Dr. J 2V. O reek, O. Curry. 
Steubenville, _ Post , C.L. Merrick.. 

Ripley, €. , PLM. 
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Frankfort, J.B ; , ’ 
Patou Stef , "J. Ruchet ik 
Mount St , T. F. Riesselt Paris, Post Master. 
Port-Wi. Post Master. Versailles, D. M.layden. 


Flemingsburgh, J. BeBleming. Keene, E. Carter. P.M. ” 
North Fork, S. 8, P.M. Slate, 1. N. Lee. 
Maysville, R. M. Corwine. * Gcorgetowp, D.C. Offutt. 

» Inerana. 
Richmond, J.B. Fasset, Connersville, s. w. Parker, 
Lawrenceburgh, J. W: Hunter. Fredonia, J, T. Case. 
Indianapolis, S. Henderson. Logansport, e Carter, 
Rising Sun, J. Lauier, p. m. Delphi, R. C. Gist. 
Lafayette, A. Beer Pam. Greensburg, T. Dowling. 








MAINE. 
North Bridgetin, LCrocker. S. Leeds, F. ByLeonard. 
“LovIsrANa. 
New-Orleans, Mies Carroll. Alexandria, Jobn Taylor. 
BatonsRotige, A. Alexander, Esq. 
TENNESSEE. 
~C.M'Alpin. Randolph, A. W. Brown. 
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r Saturday, by John H. 


Y usic Store, No, 177, Main 
stree nearly opposite | nnison’s Hotel. Thesub- 
seri rice ofthis paper, is—One Dollar and 

ve Ceiits per year, if payment be mada 
| in ,or within two months from the time of 


—One'Dollar and Fifty Cents, within six 
x | monthe—or, Que Dollar and Seventy-five Cents, 
An addition of 12 1-2 cents will 
t subscribers who receive their papers 
carnier: When payment is not made until 
"e tion of the year sve for, 
er is compelled to force collections, 













8 advance payment is equally to the interest 
djof subscriber’and publisher, it is in all cases solici- 
‘Ilted. “Anystibscriber at a distance, where there may 
be no aget ho, within the time prescribed for ad- 
vance payment, forwards One Dollar to the Pub- 
lisher , paid ,) will be credited with that a- 
mount, [the remainder to stand against him,] and 
marked as having paid in advance. 

failure to notify the Publisher of a wish to 
discontinue at the expiration of the time subscribed 
for, will be considered @ new engagement. No pa- 
per will be discontinued'until arrears be paid, only 


» |lat the option of the publisher. 





nts allowed 12 1-2 per cent. (besides a copy of 
Siok - all a collected and transmitted to the 
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“4 4 ECTURES ON NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
aseué SONS’ course of lectures on Natural 
Letton’s M on Wed- 
e each Season 
tickets $3.00. Lecture: to commence at 8 o'clock. 
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Washington, J. Mililean, ae 
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